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{Communicated for the American Farmer. | 
ADDRESS, 

Delivered tothe » FARMERS’ SOCIETY” 

of Fornwell Listrict, 8. Carolina, by Dr. 

JOHN S. BELLINGER. President thereof 


Who remarks on the excellence of the Pine Lands of 
that District ; the general importance of Draining ; 
the modes of cultivating Cotton and Rice; the 
value of Pumpkins as food for horses ; the advan- 
tages of Drill Culture to Winter Grain; the early 
maturity of Sweet Potatoes, raised from whole 
roots ; the best times to sow different crops ; the 
importance of selecting the best seed; the expe- 
diency of cultivating Orchards ; the practicability 
of making good Domestic Wine; the usefulness ot 
Cultivated Grasses, especially the Guinea Grass ; 
the benefits of improving the breeds of Live Stock ; 
the effects of diffirent Manures and means of en- 
creasing them : the propriety of Deep ploughing, 
and value of fine-tilth; the great excellence of 
Small Ploughs and particularly the Shovel plough ; 
the fitness of Oxen and Mules, to supersede the 
Graughi horse, and the many blessings which flow 
from the establishment of Agricultural Societies. 


~ 


Gentlemen— 

I make you no apology, for the many inaccura 
cies which | am fully sensible will be found in the 
few observations | have to « ffer to your consi- 
deration, upon the important subject, of our 
attempt to improve the Agriculture of our dis- 
trict ; in compliance with the expressed wish 
of my friends at the organization of our Socie 
ty in August last : because, I hope you will re- 
ceive them as a few hints thrown out to excite 
your attention; and as an earnest of my de- 
termination, to promote the objects of our as- 
sociation, to the utmost of my ability. ‘The 
progress of the art of Agriculture has so stea- 
dilvy advanced, not only in Europe, but in our 
own country, by the formation of Agricultural 
Associations, that it appears to be almost a- 
useless to say much upon their utility, as it 
would be by long arguments to prove known 
tiutihs in any branch of science. I shal 
therefore, confine myself to a few remarks 
which apply peculiarly to our district. Until 
the introduction of Cotton as a staple of ou 
State, our suil was undervalued ; not only by the 
farmers of other districts, but too much so by 
ourselves. We are situated, as it were, ip the 
upper part of the low country ; and hence, our 
lands were considered as adapted only, to tie 
raising of stock, and tie support of a small po- 
puiation. Within the last twenty years, our 
district has advanced much in wealth, popula- 
tion and civilization ; and those lands, whichin 
1800, were unly vaiued for their Umber and the 
raising of stuck, nuw send as mucn Cotton to 
Market for the number of cultivators, as most 
districts of our state 


Because most of the first quality lands in 


ry, it 
lands 
calculated to make a due return for the la- 
hours of the hushandvan, But much of our 
pine lands, are not only as productive, but 
consist of as good soils for corn and cotton, 


was erroneously supposed that all 


of nature. { allade to our swamps and low 
grounds, which from the few trials made to as- 
cer'ain their fertility, we are fully assured only 
require the art and industry of man, to make 
them as productive as the rich swamps in other 
par's of the state. I need not inform you that 
our cotton ranks among the first at market, of a 
good quality, ane I do not overrate the value of 
our lands, when I assert my belief, that indus 

trious farmers can make as much interest upon 
the capital employed in this, as in any other 
district in South Carolina, I shall not attempt 
to offer you any theoretical opinions relative to 
the food of plants, the nature of soils, or the 
constituent parts of manures which are used 
for the improvement of lands; concluding that 
in our state of agricultural improvement, a few 
practical observations, connected with the hus- 
bandry of our district, will be of more utility ; 
for should my opinions be erroneous, they may 
ultimately advance the objects of our associa- 
tion, by inducing some of you. more qualified 
from experience, toco rect them. 

Although most farmers appear sensible of the 
propriety of draining their fields, vet the la-t un 

usually wet season must have forcibly corvinced 
the majority of us, that this sart of the prepara- 
tion of our lands for cultivation is too much 
neglected. Indeed, the injurious effects of too 
much moisture, even upon lands that apparent- 
ly do not require draining, is so manifest, that 
was it the custom of farmers, to devote a 
much greater period of every spring, to the 
cleaning out of old dr.ins. and forming more 
new ones than is generally done, each crop 


° ° 4 
having a growth of pine, were not; In 
Indian corn, so much attention has 
‘paid both by northern and southern planters, 





would fully reward them for this extra work 

To produce good crops, with the least labour | 
and least injury to the soil, appears to be the| 
great object of every cultivator. In the culture of, 
cotton, as far as my expe tence goes, I am inciin- 
ed to think these are certainly easier obtained, 
by deriving the must aid from the hoe, and the 
formation of large beds, and they made as ear- 
ly in the winter as possihle—this prevents the 
growth of grass in the early part of the season, 
and then by the union of tne plough and hoe, 
the crop is made with less labour than if the 
same be commenced with small beds. ‘The 
best parts of the soil being covered early in the 
winter, the inferior particles are lett to be bene- 
fited in the latter part of the season, by its ex- 
pusure to the atinosphere, and the beneficial el- 
fects of frost and snow, and during tne suum- 





beating rains, 
the culture of grain, 


hean 


that valuable 


that it would seem as tho’ the subject was ex- 


-hausted, and that we shonld at this period have 
as. the oak and hickory lands of those districts. united in some generally approved mole ot 


Much of our best lands, however, are ina state! 


culture—So far. however, from this being the 
case, we find the best farmers of the same state, 
differ as widely in their practice, as our agri- 
cultural writers do in their theoretical ideas 
upon this sudject, 

Having for four years adonted a plan differ- 
ent from my neighbours, with a great part of my 
corn crop, and this season, with the whole, with 
an increased opinion of its utility, [ think I 
can state it to you with some share of confi- 
dence. 

It appears proper, briefly to state the method 
I followed for the first seven years since I be- 
came a planter inthis district, and the usual 
one. Although some of the best farmers bresk 
up their fields in the winter or spring, the ma- 
jonty (and myself among the number) having to 
settle a new place in part, only lay off their 
fields in the spring with three furrows in one 
direction, then cross the same with one 
furrow, at the intended distance to plant the 
corn, and as soon as the corn is ina fit state to 
commence its culture, the who e of the intervals 
are completely ploughed up at every ploughing, 
and all who can, give their corn a slight: hoeing 
when young, and another when they lay by 
their crop. In preparing my field tor corn, I 
only run one furrow each way, at che distance 
intended to piant the sime, As soon as the 
corn is fit to plough, one farrow is run each 
side witii a smali plough, and, in ten or fourteen 
days, the field receives a similar ploughing tn 
the other direction These two first plough 
ings are made with a shovel pleugh, that 
throws the dirt equally on both sides, so as not 
to injure the young corn by too much earth, 
This mode of culture is continued till the tine 
to plint peas; when a middle furrow is run for 
the first time to receive them. When the corn 
is waist high, the number of furrows ts increas- 
ed—and when the corn tassels, tt receives a 
full and last ploughing, and the alleys are com- 
pletely broken up for the first tome ouly.— 
When the corn is fit tor thinning, it receives a 
light hoeing, and after the last ploughing, It re- 
ceives a layin, by with the noe. L can- 
not assert that this plan would answer in tigh- 
ly manured lands, where the growth of sriss 
might be tov much, or upon very s HE clivs, 
which require a greater degree 0 galverizaton, 
aud as ldo not wish to tak up much tin in ive 
ing any theoretical Opinions, whic appear « ta- 
vour of tus plan FE shall only add that bo iave 
wade more per ace, uo each ot the 5 years wtb 
this mode of culture, tua Lb inade to any of Lue 





mer culture, the good soil is protected frum the 
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7 years with the old plans and that, notwith- 
standing the rainy season we have had, I never 
mate acrop of corn with so little labour and 
so little grass: which this mode of cultiva- 
tion does not produce to any great degree, til! 
the corn crop be made. [ must add, that ! 
wish it borne in mind, that, as the corn grows. 
the space of earth broken up is to be en 
creased 3 and that when the plant will require 
ali the streneth of the sorl, the whole fieli ts 
to he well broken up—and thus managed it 
will be much cleaner of grass than most farm 
ers have their fields,which have been aliogether 
ploughed up ateach of the previous ploughings. 
It is fully agreed among us, that an add:tional 
hocing is necessary to obtain a full crop of peas 
unless upen new lands. For performing the last 
pionghing with the greatest benefit, I prefer 
having the corn wider one way than another ; 
so that this last ploughing will not be injarious 
to theblades. ‘The peas and corn, when laid 
by are upon rows that run north and south. 
which appear to give more of the influence of 
the sun to perfect the pea crop, than if they 
were planted so as be more shaded by the grow- 
ing corn. 

From our distance to the market, it is proba- 
ble that many years will pass away, ere rice will 
be cultivated for sale, although we have large 
bodies of swamp lands, which from the trials 
made with them, would be productive in that 
valuable grain. It is rather a singular circum- 


stance, that from the experience of many of us, 
most farmers are inclined to the opinion, that 
with the usual seasons, our high lands produce 


more of rice than of corn, although it requires 
more culture and is supposed to exhaust the 
land more than any other grain. The gold- 
seed rice best suits our high lands, as that 
kind of seed is supposed to stand droughts 
more than the white rice. Having understood 
that a portion of valuable rice lands in one 
art of our state, has been reduced so low by 
ong culture, or other causes, as not to be 


As a nourishing food for horses, coming in 
ita time of the year when they appear to be, 
not only nutritious, but well calculated to keep 
them healthy and perhaps prevent many dis- 
vases connected with these useful animals— 
the Pumpkin, appears fully to remunerate us 
for their culture, and from their covering so 
well the soi!, it is said they injure the land less 
‘han most other products of the field. Having 
olonted a field of them 6 or 7 years ago, 10 teet 
square, their culture first suggested to me, the 
dea of not ploughing up all the intervals of the 
land in the early state of some of our crops , 
end this crop was as good as the land could 
produce, had I given it double the culture it re- 
ceived. 

Although our lands appear oest calculated for 
cotton and corn, yet the various crops of winter 
grain, when cultivated with moderate atten- 
tion, fully answer all our purposes. With re- 
spect to these crops, it would seen if we were 
to plant one third less ip continued rows, 
and give the crop a tolerable cultivation with 
the plough ; we should be well rewarded for 
the after culture, not only by the increased 
crop, but the growth of crab-grass and crow- 
foot, both of which grasses, as a summer pas 
ture, appear decidedly superior to any others 
lor our climate, unless the guinea grass, from 
further experience, should excel them. 

From some of my experiments, the product of 
the sweet potato, was much er sab! past not 
cutting the seed, the result, however, was not 
always so, altho’ the quantity of vines for plant- 
ing, and their earlier fitness for that important 
part of our potato husbandry, was decide:tly 
evident in every comparative experiment [ 
have made ; and to insure a greater quantity 
of vines for early planting of slips, L can, with 
confidence, recommmend tv those who ..ake this 
valuable root a part of their crop, to plant a 
part of their field with large seed, and not to 
cut the potato. 


Some attention appears necessary to the pro- 


vive found the eariy art or the fall, the best 


time for planting—-that grain, | prefer sowing 


the first week in January. Although I fear [ 
shall trespass too much upon your patience, I 
must add a few renarks upon tie important 
subject of a proper selection of seed. 

Most of us carefully pick out the best corn 
for planting. But few attend to any thing like 
4 proper selection of our cofton seed. Many of 
us reserve the first pickings for seed, which ap- 
wears a good practice; but [ know of none 
vho select their seed from such stalks, as all of 
is notice every year to produce the most pods, 
with the fewest leaves and supeciluous branches, 
This subject is more worthy our attention than 
ve are aware of. —Practial as well as theoreti- 
cal writers, dwell much on the great and bene 
ficial changes produced from a due attention 
to selecting the best seeds from each crop; and 
perhaps, it will not be hazarding too much, to 


calculate upon producing nearly the same ime 


portant advantages, by a strict attention to this 
branch of agriculture, as have been so visable 
in the improvement of every kind of stock, by 
a selection of the best of each species. 

Che diferent kinds of fruit trees appear well 


adapted to the soil of our district ; and with 
due attention, every farmer would have good 
orchards, 


Native and foreign grapes answer well, and 


there can be no doubt, !fany one well acquainte 
ed with the most approved method of produc- 
ing wine from the different species of the grape, 


would turn his attention to this subject, much 


domestic wine of a good quality, could readily 
be obtained. 


The late Doctor Fortunatus 
Bryan, of our district, 1s said to have made 


some wine of a good flavour* from our grapes. 


fo bring our orchards to early maturity, to ob- 


tain better fruit, and to continue tnem produce 
tive a longer period ; it seems to be a well coa- 
firmed opinion that being kept in a state of cul- 
tivation is more conducive to thes» ends, than 
any other plan yet attempted. 


The following 


experiment with peach trees has so important 
a connexion with this part of our subject, as 
well as agriculture generally, as tobe well 


drained in a proper manner at the season for 


‘ c per time to plant onr crops. We are compelled 
planting; UC am induced to mention a well at- 


to wait late in the spring to avoid the frost with 


tested fact, that has occurred in our district 
this season. Mr Snelling, one of our farmers, 
having prepared a pond for rice, and in con- 
sequence of the rains it became so full of wa- 
ter, that he expected to lose all his labour, 
which induced him to wade knee deep in the 

md, and sow the same broad cast with rice— 
it came up through the water—never was cul 
tivated—and produced a moderate crop An- 
other pond, which Mr. Snelling had planted 
in rice last year came up with volunteer rice— 
was not cultivated—and produced a moderate 
crop also. This volunteer rice would afford a 
subject to the philosophical farmer, of much in- 
terest to solve. It always red, although the 
seed of the same crop when planted, will be 
while, if the original seed was pure, But the 
same kind of seed, trom remaining in the 
ground, comes up the next season and produces 
ved rice. It would seem that the crop of Mr. 
Snelling deserves some attention from the rice 
planters ; and that it fully establishes the opi- 
nious of General Phomas Pinckney, relative to 
this grain,” 

* © After the meeting of our Society, I learned from 


our cotton ; with regard lo our curn, as this is 
not injured, if it be cut down once or twice in 
the spring, most fariers m our district, com- 
mence their tirst planting the first week in 
March. J have made the best crops from tields 
planted the last week in February and first 
week in March, Some benetit foiiows the prac. 
tice of dividing tn» crop, so as not to have too 
much,in the same state of maturity. The ad 

vantages of laying vy our crops as suvon as they 
will admit, would seem to have a decided ad- 
vantage over late planting, from the very great 
probapiiity, that in our climate the sooaer we 
cau stop the exposure of the svii, to the influ- 
ence of the sua, by a cessation of cultivation, 
and shading the same by the growtn of corn ana 
peas, less injury must be sustaine: by tie 
iand, thau if the sae weight of Croup was one 
or two montis 1m its later cultivation. Wath 
the different winter grains (oats excepted) it 


an authentic source, that Mr. Hightower, another 
farmer of our district, has this season made a good 
crop of rice, from a pond which he sowed broad-cust 
in the water and never cultivated 1t-”” 








worthy the attention of all of us. It is from 
General Arinstrong’s treatise on agriculture, 
which contains much interesting matter, and 


as been republished in the American Farmer ; 


an agricultural journal of our Country of such 


icknowledged utility, as L trust will ensure to it 


such patronage, as will enable its Editor, to 
continue his useful exertions. 
pianted * four peach trees resembling each other 


M. Chalumeau 


* This would seem to be a suitable occasion to in- 
troduce a letter from General Calvin Jones, on the 
Seuppernong Grape; we shall therefore insert 
1 atthe close ot this address. It was placed in 


our hands in the summer of 1620, by Mr. Jefferson, 


ai whose table Miliet was seen by us for the first time, 
any shape. It was understood to have long been 
with him a standing and favourite dish—and the pre- 
paration of it tobe such as is practised in cooking 
hominy, but without the addition of beans—and being 
accustomed, from earliest recollection lo pay respect, 
almost reverential ,to his ienets and recommendations 
in other affairs, we were easily tempt d to taste his 
mitiet, but-—“* thinks I to myselt,”” this may be very 
putatable to Philosophers--to a Socrates,or a Jefterson 
—butrather dry for common foiks { / 
L£dit. Am, Farmer. 
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as to size and vigor of growth, as nearly as 
possible. No.1, in a hole three feet square, 
Nos. 2, in a hole two feet square, and No. 3 and 
4, in holes eighteen inches square; the soil and 
exposition similar. No. I, has every year 
produced the most abundant crops, and the re- 
lative sizes of the trees now are as follows. 
No. 1, eighteen feet high, and eight inches in 
circumference. No. 2, nine feet high, and 
five and a half inches in circumference. No. 
8. six feet three inchs high, eight lines in cir- 
cumference : and No. 4, five and a half feet 
high, and three inches in circumference” The 
decided advantages of a proper preparation 
of our fields for all vegetable productions, are 
so evident from this, and many other equally 
conclusive facts, as to require ne comment for 
its app‘ication to our crops generally. 

A proper rofation of crops, 1s an object of 
much importance. We shoud often change 
the produce of our fields, from a grain, to a root 
crop; «nd I have never failed in a crop of 
corn, that followed cotton. 

With respect to the cultivation of grass, few 
attempts have heen made, I fearthe clovers 
will not answer with us, though my trial, as 
yet, will not justify « conclusion against them. 
From a few experiments » ith the cocks foot, or 
orchard grass, and the chickory ; 1 conclude 
that the form r, is well adapted to a 
kinds of stock; and the latter. principa!- 
ly for sheep, appears to suit our climate. 
and neither of them are much .ff-ct d 
with our winters, which greatly enhances the r 
value. The late season has afforded a success- 
ful proof that the guinea grass is wel! calcula- 
ted for our summers. It grew very luxuriant- 
ly; was planted on the 7th of May, and per 
e 





cted some of its seed by the 10th of Septem- 
ber. This grass is said tv yield the most green 
food: and, after having cut off nearly all the 
seed, apart of mine planted on five feet beds, 
was cnton the 18th of October, and yielded at 
that cutting, the enormous quantity, of 87,120. 
Ibs. per acre 5 more than 38 tons at one cut- 
ting ‘The transptanted grass perfected its seed 
ten dass later, and this, as well as another piece, 
planted flush, and much clover, appeared to be 
fir less productive. 

F.om so smal! a portion of our district being 
in a state of cultivation, it affords many ad- 
vantages for the raising “of stock : with a little 
attention, hogs are raised more than suflicient 
‘for our own consumption ; and also cattle. The 
latter only, require some aid in the winter 
months. Sheep answer well in our pine lands. 
and when we reflect, that a considerable por- 
tion of the clothing of our population consists 
of domestic fabricks, the improvement of our 
stock by the merino breed appears well worthy 
the attention of the society. Having, nine 
or ten years ago, procured a pair of this 
breed, they seem to fatten easier than the 
common sheep; and the wool very superior 
in quality, and quantity: what must en- 
hance their value much, their wool does 
not fall off; and tiis marked distinction 
from the common breed, shows itself even with 
the $-8ths of the blood.. My breed of sheep 
having lately been further improved by a ram 
ef this biovd, presented me by a relative, 





will afford me pleasure to extend their bre® 
more than I have hitherto done, by an exchan&& 
for other stock, on any terms most agreeah!& 
to these, who may wish to improve their woo 
with this breed of sheep, I have now some ex- 
cellent cloth made with wool, sent to New 
Port, Rhode Island. five years since ; it proved 
sound, and of good quality. Our stock would 
he especially improved by obtaining males of 


them much greater attention, thao I fear any 
of us are in the habit of doing. : 

Most of us fully appreciate the benefit to be 
obtained from collecting all the manure from 


to aid our fields with all the cotton seed, which 
can be spared for this valuable purpose. Some 
diversity of opinion exists as to the most bene- 
ficial mode of applying this seed to our corn 

whether it should be ina fresh state, or after 
it had been deprived of the power of vege. 
tation; and Ido not know of any conclusive 
experiment to decide the case. If the expen- 
ces attending the transportation of lime, salt, 
aud the plaster of paris, were even not consi 
derable, | should not incur them, for so far 





as my experiments go, neither of them, appear 
to have produced any beneficial effects upon 
corn, or cotton ; and therefore the heavy charges 
attending their use, added to their original 
cost, it does appear to me will not, here, be 
restored to Our tarmers. In low situations, if 
lime could he procured at a moderate expense, | 
should calculate upon its efficacy, in rendering 
such lands. sooner fit for cultivation. It appears 
that a greater difference exists between swamp. 
and pond mud, tnan we should expect to find. 
The former in every case Ihave tried, produ 

ces benefictal effects, whiie the latter generally 
njures the young corn, and often totally des- 
trovs the staik, though applied in snall 
quantities. We must not, however decide 
prematurely in regard to the effects of all ma- 
nures, since it appears fro the experiments of 
a celebrated chy mist, “ that the times ia which 
manures begin to produce their eifects, and tne 
length of time for which they operate, are pro- 
portioned to the degrees of putrelaction, under 
which they are appited.”. 

Decomposed tree leaves, or vegetable mould’ 
appear to be so fitted for every purpose of un- 
proving the soil vf our fields, that L am inciined 
to the opinion, that, if the trash, and top soil. 
of our low wood-lands, were applied to our high 
grounds, and the same parts of our high lands, 
to our low situations, much benelit must foliow 
the change of soil, and the necessity of many 
drains be superseded. Agricultural = wei- 
t. rs suppose fresh cowpened land to be injari- 


ous to acrop of barley, and I cannot account! 
for a total faiiure, of batt au acre of that grain. 
which was planted the last season, upon well 
prepared, lighly cowpened, aud well cuitivated 
land, unless that cause, together with the rainy | 
winter, and spring, produced such iojurivus! 


Much diversity of optaiwa prevails a licid in lands —makey alternately. one lind 


effec ts. 


(William Bellinger, of Lemmon, Island.) !¢ nerally, I prefer restoring them to the earrh, 


better breeds. But few of us are suflicient-: 
ly aware of the very great changes which can! 

. rd ; ° | 
he effected on all of our stock, by devoting to! 


the stable, and cowpens; and do not nexlect | 





but upon low lands, and such as have too «och 
vegetable matter in its top soil; burnifig does 
appear to render them sooner fit for the cultiva- 
tion of crops. If in burning, 90 per cent. is 
lost, and we do not obtain any thing that we 
did not possess at first, how will theorists ac- 
count for the destruction of alinost every plant, 
the first season of cultivation where a log heap 
was burned? since, if many log heaps were 
suilered to rot in the field, in the same spot, ve- 
getation would be benefitted hy their In;xing 
with the soil, It world therefore appear that 
occasional burning of the trash, would, from the 
small portion of salt, unifermly united to the 
soil, produce important changes beneficial to 
the nourishment of plants) Turning in grow- 
ing vegetables to improve the soil, has been 
practised since the davs of ancient Rome ; and 
though some difference of opinion exists among 
writers upon the proper time to restore the ve- 
getables to the earth, most of them avree thar 
this process, either in a green, or dry -tate, 
much enriches the land. From the littie expe- 
rience I have had, I should avoid both extremes ; 
and neither turn in the vegetables in too young 
a state, nor wait till too much of their juices 
were lost, especially in our war. cliunate; and 
rence I have endeavoured to restore the corn- 
stalks to the soil as early as possible af- 
ter harvest, and if possibl» vefore frost. In 
connection with this plan, I have for 
three years preserved the cobs, and added 
them to the stalks before they are listed in, and 
apparently, with considerable effect, as they 
contain much alkali; which in smali quant ties 
is known to add to the fertility of most sots. 
Various vegetables have been selected, as they 
appeared to suit the ciimate; thus, in Eugland, 
and many parts of our country, the clover is 
generally resorted to. 

Che Lupin and the buckwheat, are preferred 
in Spain and France, and from some attention toe 
tris subject, our cotton seed, sowed oroai-cast, 
would answer agood purpose. In conjunc'ion 
with this plan, the enclosing system, so much 
extolled by the author of Avator, (colonel Tvy- 
lor, of Virginta) caunot be too much attended 
to—the great object is carefuily to exclude all 
stock, and in the fall, before frost, to turn in all 
the produce of the soil. 

Generally speking, few of us plouzh 
our fields to a suflicrent depth--yet. 1 soi 
net approve of a deep culture, after the 
yegund has been well vroke up. Since the 
days of Jethro Tull, the tather of the drill 
husbandry, the great eif-cts from well broken 
lands, ia encreasiag the veneficiat influence de- 
rived from the atmosphere—in lessening the 
fatal effects of great drougths, and tuo much ran, 
are generally acceded to by ali practical aud 
theoretical writers on agriculture—but [ regret 
to add, too many have adupted bis doctrines, 
w thout giving this first of farmers, that credit, 
which he s0j ‘stly merits, for the many tmportant 
truths contained tp his agricuitural writings, | 
shall cite vuly une of his seatiuents, wich luliy 
ustrates ats opiuton upon this suvjecr. “ Lill 


with practical farmers in regard to burniog) very tine by Irequent deep louzungs, aid vet 


trash, &c. off our fields. Upon myn lauds yge- 





ther be ruugh by insuilicient Uilage,—inen 
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; the “ hole fieid cross ways, in thedrs est not hastily decide upon their results ; for pre- 





plou, ——s 
we ather. Ww hich has continued long, and vou mature conc: usions, often produce injurious et- 


will perceive by the colour of the earth, that fects. Lhope we shall unite, as to the proprie- 
every fine land will be turned up moist, but} fy of devoting our funds yeneraily, to exciting 
every rough land will be dry as powder /ao agricultural emul ition amongst us: since it 
from top to bottom.” General Beatson, (torm |4ppears, as far as 1 can view the subject, that 
er governor of that Island, which in future his-/"oless a spirit of competition be kept up among 
tory, will be celebrsted as the prem ture orave Ourselves, so as to excite the attention of the 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, is an exception to those |farmers of our district, by the production ot 
wiiters, who have adopted full’s doctrines, great crops from an increased attention to their 
without pasing to his memory, that tribute so culture, our Society will not answer one of the 
mach due, and those acquainted with his writings| principal objects of its cormation. few well se 
wili be struck with a comeidence of seatiments |siected books upon agricultare, would certainly 
between authors, who have written at the in- | be an acquisition to our Sociely—anud periit 
terval of nearly 100 years. [tis only necessa-;™e to recommend to your notice, in addition to 
ry to state. relative to Beatson’s system of cul-/the American Farmer, the Mouthly Magazine 
tivation, that the Philadelphia Auriculiural Sy jfor the Southern Ch vate of the oited States: 
ciety (of which the venerable Peters is a dis jsurely the planters and farmers of South Caro 
tinguished member,) has warmly recommend-|!ina, will not suffer this attempt tp our own 
ed it to their agricultural brethren. state to fail, for want of th it patronage, whicn 
The shovel plough, appears to be well adapt-|from the first number, this ork appears well 
ed to our state of igricuiture, and | have ter entitled to. I have thus, gentlemen, ip a lastly 
some years made much use, for the many pur-|manner, noticed some of the subjects, appa 
poses of farming, of this kind of plough, so al-|rent'y of most toterest to us. It, however, w 
tered as to throw the earth both sides--for|are in earnest to improve the state of the agri- 
tracking out our fields, ,tne first ploughing of |Culture of our district, every inember must ac , 
young corn, and the early culture of winter! ast the fate of the Society, depended upy. 
grain, and rice upon high land, this plough ap-/his individu lexertious, ‘The zeal and spirit 
pears to answer many valuable purposes—it OF inquiry, tat existed among us at our orgaii- 
also beaks up the earth well, without ieaving zation, flatters me that our endeavours to in- 
the field in large clods, especially in clay lanis, crease the products of our suil, and to awaken 
—In unison with wany of our farmers, | have In our neighbours, a sense of its Importance, 
made use of small ploughs, for some years in Will not disappoint the expectations of our ayri- 
reference to large ones; and | aw coniirmed cultural breturen, in the various sections of our 
in this practice, by the perusal of some writers lappy country, who must view with some interest 
on this subject. A shovel plough, six imches aud satisfaction, our attempt to unite with thea 
wide, appears to answer all the purposes of a '0 their laudavle exertions. Not only vur lie 
large one, and with less exertion to the ani va! tu Ceresturges us to imerease the fertility of ou: 
elfect the desired end. Ihave no douvt, as we lands 5 but, a> the advancement ol the interest 
proceed to place our fields in a proper state to of vur state generally, should imduce every cit 
derive ali the advantages in the saving of Uime)Zeu ty prove himself au usetul member of socte- 
and labour, which the yarious forms of tue|ty, Consequently, he i» oniy discharging a part 
ploush and harrow admit of ; that many un jot his duty to his couutry, witie he at the sane 
portant aivantages will follow their use 5 and) time benefits himself. +4 ; Lah 
F anticipate much uselul information, counect- | JOHN S. BELLINGER, 
ed with this highly necessary part of agricul-| October 19, 182), 
ture, from the successful exertions of our vce- —a> () 


spected Vice President, (the Rev. Darling Pee- : " as iia 
ples) who has for some time, paid much atteu- Seupper ALO LS Grape. 


tion to this subject. 
Ra vein, June 17, 1$17. 


The writers in our country, as well as in Ku 
rope, assure us thar w« du noi derive tieaivant My Dear Sir—1 nave vot ume now to give 


gesiom the use of Owen, woich they appear)you as full an account of the Scuppernong 
tuily cupable of affording us. Lu the lower dis- Grape, as I intended wheo i promised ct to 
tricts of our state, they appear fully to appre- you some time ago, as it would be vecessary 
ciate the value of their labour in heavy dralis tu consult the files ol the Star. Should, what 
With those of us, whe have attespted to use my recollection ts avle tu furnish, be imsuiti- 
them, they appear fully calculated to answer cient to auswer the purposes of your friends, 
the many purposes upon our farms, to which, [ will take anuther opportunity ol supplytus 
we almost exciusively apply, the more ex what may be deficient. 
pensive, though nebler animal, the horse. the Phe viue, the leal & the grape resemble very 
mude must not be nuegivcted—they require less exactly, what ts usualiy calied here the Fox, 
eare aud provision than the horse, and are w li Bullet, or Muscadine grape, except that it 
adapted to perform ali the lavors of our larms jis of a white colour—but 1 suspect this dif- 
Kapermental agriculture, is mot ouiy/ference, as weil as the peculiar iiavuur of the 
an witeresting occupation to the farmer,|juice. 1s owing more tw suil, cliuate aud cui- 
but most of the great improvemen| , qade| tivation, than to any peculiarity Of species. 
in this Art, have, » in others, been the re-/Indeed the seeds of this grape, produce tn- 
sult of well conducted experiments. Siuce,/different vines, afferdin, grapes uf outa culurs 
however, the experimeuts of one season, are|—but the dark coloured grape, yreiding ao 
oiten opposed by those of another, we saoufjacid and astringent wine, resempling port 














somewhat, but Hoc+. more. is ner th ught 
worth preserving. ‘The cuttings of the vines, 
always produce grapes of the colour of the 
parent stock, but if the seeds are emploved 
to produce a vinevard, the first vear of their 
srowth, shows the variety, the tendrils which 
shoot oat from the joints. being of the same 
colour with the grape that it is to produce, 





and those which are red or black, may be de- 
stroved as worthless. 

fam told that Governor Lane’s and Capt, 
Phipp’s Report to Sir Walter Raleigh, pub- 
itshed in Haklyt’s collection, speaks of this 
grape as growing on Roanoke Island, when 
the Colony first landed there. IT am disposed 
to think the grape Indigenous, and I suspect too, 
that when cultivated in the interior of the 
country, in elevated situations, and in a rich 
clay suil, the wine wil be greatly inferior to 
that which ve obtain from Roanoke Island and 
scupperhong, 

In the wine countries of France, as Arthur 
Young and others tell us, the quality of the 
vine desends mach more on the soil and situa- 
ton, than on the species of the grape.  Culti- 
vation will improve the quality of any grape, 
inl [ suppose itis owing to this, that Teneriffe, 
once a very indifferent sine, has now become 
little inferior to that of Ma leira. 
Phis grape & wine, had the name of Scapper- 
yong, given to them by Henderson & myself, in 
compliment toJis. Blount, of Scupperaong, who 
lirst diffused a zenera’ knowledge of it in several 
well written communications in our paper—and 
tis cultivated with more success on that river, 
than in any other part of tie state, perhaps, 
except the Island of Roanoke. 

The seeds should be planted about three ine 
ches deep in the earth, at any time during the 
aufumn or winter. [ think Mr. Blount gave Feb. 
the preference as to time. The cuttings should 
have three Joints—=two should be buried in the 
ground and one left above it. I was at Roan- 
oke Island, im March or April—saw many 
vines, but never the grapes. here was great 
uniformity in the manner of raising them 
there. Their buildings also, had considerable 
uniformity. Usualy the dwelling house was 
two rooms in length, and oniy one story high. 
The kitchen was usually about 50 or 60 feet in 
the rear of this. About mid way, between the 
two houses, the grape vine was planted—thig 
rose ani Spread upon a scaffold, that exten led 
from the eves of one house to the other, and of 
the width of the buildings, affording at the same 
time a very agreeatle shade, and aa annual pro- 
duct of a hundred gallous of excellent wine I 
was told “that a vine in eight years after it was 
planted, would cover a scaifold of these di- 
mensions, and yield eigity gallons of juice. 
the vines are never trimmed, aud it is not 
known whether the grape would be improved 
by such a process. Mr. Garuwr, near Wil- 
mington, whom I visited three years ago, and 
who had then just planted a great many vines, 
told me, that io France, vines were always 
trimmed ev ry year, leaving only two, or at 
most three aud sometimes onty one new jornt— 
that if suffered to extend themselves, the grapes 
would degelerale ta size aud flavour ; but ne 





duubted whether, under our wari sup, this 
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yung was necessary. At Roanoke, when |-tart to-morrow for Columbia, where I shall be}>ma!l brick, to admit the heat passing out, wiih is 


the grapes became ripe, a sail was spread upon 
the ground under the vines, which were shaken 
by applying a forked stick to them—of course 
the ripe grapes only fell. This was repeated 
daly. or as often as the grapes became suffi 
ciently ripe. The green and the diseased 
grapes were cleaned out, and the remainder 
mashed by some operation, that bruiged the skin 
much, without breaking the seeds. Tread- 
jog with the hare feet, was thought the best 
mode. ‘The jucce was then pressed out and 
completely filtered, and one-sixth and some. 
tines one-fifth of ts quantity of proof spirit was 
acded Sometimes the spirit was not added un- 
til the fermentation had made some progress. 
The addition of any quantity of water or of 
su ar but served to spoil it When there were 
cellars, (which was seldom the case) less spirit 
was necessary, and the deeper the cellar the 
beit r. 1 suppose that depth where the temper 
ature would be always the same would be best ; 
aud | have ne doubt Wier’s Cave would make 
an admirable wine cellar. A few persons «ho 
have the advantage of hoth bottles anda cel- 
lar, bottle it as svon as the fermentation co:m- 
mences, and add no spirit. [ drank some 
wine made in this way lately, at Judge lay- 
lor’s, which was light, clear, and very pleasant. 
twas three years old, and was made by Mr. 


absent three or four weeks, Is the trampling 
about the foot of the vine, as they are planted 
at Roanoke, between the house and kitchen 
advantageous to the grapes? I suspect i ts, 
though [| never heard it mentioned. Here 
cherries will not do well upon a tree that 
stands inthe loose cultivated soil of a garden 
put are fairer, and adhere better if the tree is 
planted in the walks. 
— 


On the Value of, and Different Modes 
of preparing, Burnt “arth for Ma- 
nure. . 


(From Essays on Practical Husbandry, by Enwanp 
Bersovucus, Usq. second, On Manures 
and their Application.) 


Mssay 


This substance being but little known as a manure, 


particular attention of the Cultivator: it has aiso this 
particular recommendation, that there are but tew 
tarms on Wlichit cannot be prepared, and can be ob 
tained at acheaper rate tian must ocher manures. 
iy the term ‘* burned earth,’’ is to be understood, 
any species of soil that is Capabie of being torr. fica 
or dried up by excessive heat, preserving at the 
same time, its original staple aiter that operation. 
Clays of all sor’s, and strong ioams, will answer welt} 
for this purpose; but moors and sandy soiis, be-} 
ing deficient im tenacity, will mot torrely to advan-} 





Pitrizrew at Lake Phelphs. f understand this! 


tage, as 1 shall, in its proper place, explain It is) 


to communicate to the earth laid on. When the fire 
is sufficiently strong, the door of the kiln is to be 
well stopped, and the earth thrown on in some degree 
pulverized, about six or 38 inches thick, so as to cover 
the top of the kiln, and everv direction around it to 
which the heat mieht communicate. [nN this manner 
it isto be dressed alternately with culm and 
which are to be laid on accordingly tothe heat of the 
ire, Which is on no account to be permitted to burn 
too strony 

After the kiln is once well lighted, it will 
burn several hundred bushels of earth without any 
additional fire inside ; and the same kiln will answer 
for a length of time to renew the process when it may 
be necessary. 

The substane: which I saw put through this process 
on the lands of Doveridge, was a yellow clay ofa 
strong nature, and liable to become calcined by ex» 
cessive heat, which Lord Watcrpark found to be the 
cise on his first commencing hisexp riments Howe 
ever, on reducing the strength of the fir. in the kiln, 
and not’ giving so hy avy a dressing of culm between 


earth, 


jthe lasers of clay, the heat was just safliment to pro- 
and being highly valuabdie on most soils, merits the) 


duce torrefaction; and when the clay was carted out, 
it wasina mellow and pulv r zed state. 

This was applied, in the month of April, ona field 
that hae produced barley the year before, and the soil 





of which was neariy similar to the subsoil applied on 


it. The result was, that a most excellent crop of bar- 


ley was obtained by this dressing, even better than 
on another part of the same field which had been limed 
in a sufficient quantity, and treated in the same mane 
ner.* 

Subsoil may also be torrefied in kilns made of sods, 
or mud and straw, as follows; viz Ona headland, 
or Waste piece of land, off which sods can be had suf: 


wine resembles very exacily the Constantia necessary to obs rve, that this mode of preparing! ficiently old to build walls, erect four parallel to 


wine made at the Cape of Good Hope and i: 
sai tobe not at all inferiour to it; though we 
have had much of the Scuppernong wine, so call , 
ea in Raleigh. we have had but few fair sain- 
ples. The reputation which it suddenly ob- 
tained here in cons»quence of our newspaper 


nufactured of honey and other ingred ents that 
has injured the character of Scuppernong wine 
But some that L have drank here. and all 
that L ever drank at Roanoke Island, I think 
not inferior to London, particular ‘Teneriffe 
That which has brandy in it, [ should have 
compared to the Sicily wine which it now re- 
sembles. Cape wine I never tasted. The soil of 
R auvke {tsiand is sand and loaw—a_ kind 
of warm soil that we should cail good cotton 
land. ‘The natural growth of wood of the 
Island is pine and chinquopin, (dwarf chesnut) 
anid there is much myrtle and je-samin. 
There are many of the Scuppernong grape vines. 
growing in andjabout Rai igs put fh) venoide , 
even, if the grapes Hourish, that tie wine will 
bear a comparison with that made at Roanoke 
and Scuppernong. it is a misfortune attend- 
ing the character of this wine, that age has 
hever yet done it justice. It is generally 
drank new, and yet no wine improves more 
by keeping. 
, © * * * * . * . 
4 A * « * * * * 


I am dear sir, 
Yours, &c. &e. 
CALVIN JONES, 
To 
Cor. Hutuixs G. Bunton, 
Halifax, N* C. 


French brandy is sat! to be the best spirit 


earth as a manure, is upon a principle very different 
from that of r ducing it to ashes; and though tie 
efiect produced on the land on which itis applied 
may be apparently the same, yet the lorreticd sub 
stance is by far a more permanent manure, 

Vhe che nical difference in the preparation is this: 
—In redu ing the soil to afiics, Much of its fertih 
zig properues afte dissipated, and its vegetable 
matter destroyed; but, when torrefied, those pro- 
pertics are preserved, and its vegetable Miatler only 
reduced to astute more valuable as the food of piants 
here are two sorts of burned cartii ; let, Poat which 
is produced trom the subsod; and 2dy, Phat whicu 
is produced from the surface, or upper sou. Toshi 
treat of them severally, in order to sliow how ticy 
are to be appropriately appli d, aud to point out tic 
best mode of preparing tuem under dificrent circum. 
stances. 

First.—Subsoil calculated for this purpose may be 
said to be of two Kinds, viz. adhesive ciay, anu cal- 
careous eurth ; the former seldom possesses any ter- 
tilizing properties in (ts natural Slace 5 but the iatler 
is generally a \ aluubie suustance, cVen in tis slate, 
As alteratives to the soil, they may be good appiica- 
tions if appropriately applied, and my produce feru- 
lity accordingly; but, by putung heim turougn a pro 





cess of torrefaction, however naturally deficient in 
fertilizing properties, they can be Converted Ibo Va- 
luable manures 


soil a valuable »anure, tie only object is, to procure 
that which will answer best for this purpose, 


out of which th: subsoil is to be raised for this pur- 
pose, and in this place to build the Kin. Phe sub- 
soil will then be conven ent to turow on the Kiin; aud 
the culm for assisung in the burnieg of it may also 
be laid down convenient, as it 1s Wanted. ‘he kiin 
is buiit in the followmg ;anner, viz 

Ao afch of about four or five feet long, three wide 
and two high, is made with well burned brick; the 
front of which is close like an oven, and the inside 
fitted Lo receive a strong fire of -oais. On the top of 





to be used in making Scuppernong wine. 1 


the arch six or eight holes are left, the size of a 


jthe centre of the 
Hence it would appear, Rat tue pot have power on the surface of the fire. As soon as 
most fertile subsoil would be the most advanta,eous| je kiln is strongly k ndled, two flues should be stop 
to torrefy, and this Lhave no doubt, is the case i} 
but then, as the process will make any description of}as much as possible the windward pomt: should tie 
jkitn buratoo strong, one of those will be sufficient 


each other, and forming a square of eight feet in the 
clear; let these be well joined at the angles by cross- 
ing the sods, and raised about four feet high at the 
commencement, and twenty inches thick. Through 
the centre of the four walls, and on a level with the 
surface, cut flues, so that they will all meet in the 
centre of the kiln, abou! five or six inches deep, and 
four wide, which are to be covered by sods on the 
top, leaving intervals between them of less than an 
mch. These flues are to be kept free of clay or rub- 
vish, and the mouths well open to the air. 

In the centre of the kiln place brushwood, turf, or 
other combustible matter ; also, some small blocks 
of wood to strengthen the fire; and, when all is well 
kindled, throw on some culm. end then clay, and so 
on, us you find the fire sufficieatly strong to take 
dressing ; always ob erving to keep the heat of the 
kiln as even and as moderate as possible, just of suf- 
ficient strength to expel the moisture from the lay- 
ers of clay as theyare thrown on) Much care should, 
however, be taken not to cover ihe fire ‘00 soon after 
boing lighted, which would be likely to extinguish it 
t tilly. 

‘The reason of raising the walls at the commence- 
ment only four feet, is, that the firmg may be more 
readhy placed in it; but, during the burning, they 
should be aiways kept exghteen inches higher than 
kiln, inorder that the wind shouwid 


ped observing always to ke. p those open which face 
to leave Open 


It wilt often happen that the kilns 


The most simple and the cheapest method of pre-| wil burn toa height of eight or nine feet; but it is 
paring lis manure, iS, to eXCavaie a place in the pit lot no advantage (to let them burn higher than seven 
}f et, as the inconv. mence of dressing them, when so 
i¢levated, adds too much to the expcnse, 


When kilns are well iwanaved, one of the size I 
have described weuld be burned in about six we. ks, 
at the end of wh.ch time the walls would be so torre. 
fi d as to become of equal value, as manure, with the 
interior of the kiln; however, it cannot be expected 
that they will be ina state sufficiently pulverized to 


*Communications from Lord Waterpark, Dover. 
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put out the same time for acrop: it would, therefore, 
be advisable to have them broken down as soon as the 
kiln has burned ont, and to mix and blend altogether 
About two months after this preparation, it will be 
in good order to put ot for a green crop; but, fora 
corncrop, it should bein the highest state of puiveri- 
zation. Caleareous carth is considered to be, by some 


the judicious manner in which the kindling is placed 
in them, and the sods laird on the fire; for they are 
not to be dressed with any combustible matter alter- 
Enntele, as is the case when the subsoil is burning. The 
entire operation is performed by the heat from the fire 
in the body of the kiln: passing through the interstices 

jot the suds, and which are formed by laying then. 
scientific farmers, the best substance for burning, on | loosely and openly on the top of exch other. It is, 
the principle that the calcareous matter which it con-|theretore, advisable, that the sods used for the pur- 
tains is recuced to lime in the process of torrefaction;| pose of dressing the kiln, should he cut as square ana 
therefore, lime being, in their opinion, the best burn-| lumpy as possible, and ofa size that they can be rea- 
ed substance which can be produced, the manure the dily handled, so as to lay them on the kiin carefully : 
mést replete with it must be the most valuable,| loose earth should not be thrown .n on any account 
Now, there are two matters to he ascertained before The best materials tor lighting the kilns are, turt 
this theory can be admitted :—Ist, Is hme a greater jand coarse timber; but where those eannot be pro- 
fertilizer of soils in general than torre ficd earth ?— jcured, any kind ot brushwood and couls may be sub- 
and 2dls, Whether, in the process of burning any jstituted with effect ; but the fire should be made 
subsoil which has a large portion of calcareous earth, Stronger in those kilns than when subsoilis to be 
the effect which should be produced by torrefaction burned, It will be necessary to lay on the sods very 








would be counteracted if there were sufficient fire ap- 
plied to reduce the calcareous particles to hme ? 

Fret. Lime being established as a valuable appli- 
cation on many soils, it would be no easy matter to 
persuade those who have not tried burned earth as a 
substitute, that it possesses more fertilizing proper- 
ties; but then experience, by which all must be go- 
verned, has convinced me, that this latter substance 
is by far more valuable, on many soils, than lime. 1 
have tried it on strong clays, on light soils, and on 
moory soils, on all of which it produced good crops 
of potatoes and turnips, and afterwards corn; and, in 
one instance in particular, where lime had been ap- 
plied ineffectually, a dressing of burned clay made 
the land yield most abundantly Lime only stimulates 
and pulverizes the soil; whereas burned earth not on- 
ly possessess those properties. but contains in itself 
enriching and vegetative qualities. The following ex- 
periments will serve to corroborate these asserions. 

Ona wheat stubble (the soil a light sandy loam) 
which I had gravelled as a preparation for that crop, 
I sowed barley in the following spring, the land being 
winter fallowed, and in good tilth; part of the field 
I dressed with burned clay, and part with lime and 
clay in compust. ‘The crop was sown, and treated on 
both parts equally al: ke ; but the portion of the field 
on which the burned earth was applied, produced by 
far the best quality of grain, and also a greater quan- 
tity to the acre. 

On a moory field, which i prepared fora potato 

rop, | applied a heavy dressing of strong clay and 
lime compost, (not considering the land sufficiently 
strong to take pure lime with advantage ;) part of 
the field remained undressed until May, for want of 
stuff to lay on, and, it being late in the season, my 
farm yard dung was all consumed I therefore, had 
no alternative but to prepare some burned earth, by 
digging the head-lands, which was laid on the re- 
mainder of the field about the 20th of May, and pota- 
toes planted The result was most encouraging ; the 
crop on this part of the field being better than where 
the lime and clay bad been applied. 

Ishall row proceed to show the mode of preparing 
the surface, or upper soi!, so as to produce valuable 
manure. Headlands round tillage fields are the prin- 
cipal source from which to obtain earth for this pur- 
pose; and let its nature be what it may, provided it 
adheres when dug with the spade, it can be torrefied 
in a kiln made of sods, in the manner I have already 
described ; but, then, the principte on which 
these sods are burned being different from that of 
preparing subsoil for this purpose, it is necessary to 
state the process minutely. 

If the krins be made of sods, they may be imme- 
diately lightened on being finished; but if of mui 
and straw, they should be permitted to dry before 
jt is applied, Any labouring man, in the habit of 
building huts with sods or otherwise, can prepare a 
kiln without difficulty; and as it is not necessary that 
neatness should be observed, five or six men couk 
erect one inaday. The walls, however, when mace 
of sods, should be beat close with the spade, in order 
to prevent them from drawing air, by which the 
burning of the kiln would be much retarded. The 
successful burning of these kilns chiefly depends on 


expeditiously on the fire bemg properly kindied; 
otherwise the combustible materials would be exhaus'- 
ed before a sufficient quantity of the sods was heated : 
and on this chicfly depends the successful burning of 
the kiln. For this reason, it would be necessary to 
light them early in the day, that they may be well 
covered betore sun-set. In dressing them, the sods 
shouid be laid close to the wails ; and the centre kept 
a little elevated; and those points where the fire 


the kiln would be exhausted by permitting the smoke 
to pass too rapidly away. 

IL is evident that, afier the kindling is burned out, 
nothing remains but its effect, which is simply that of 
heating the sods immediateiy near it, and retaining a 
great body of heat in a contined space. By the heat 
being thus smothered, no reduction of the innate pro- 
|pertics of the soil can take place, nor any of its grass- 
jes dissipated; neither is it much reduced in quanti- 
'ty; itas merely dried up, or torreficd, by the pro- 
jcess, and made more capable of imbibing, when 
i‘biended with the natural soil, those properties of the 
almosphere conducive to vegetation. 

Having stated the principle on which earth prepar- 
ed in the foregcing manner is converted intu manure, 
i shall make such general observations on the subject 
as may eiucidate the matter more satisfactorily to 
the practical farmer, and to convince him that it is 
not formed on casual experiment originating 1n fancy, 
but founded on a system that has for many years ex- 
isted, but which has. only been lately brought to sci- 
entific pertection. 

In the torthern countries in Ireland, the burning 
of earth was very general; and this pract.ce 1s sup- 
posed to have originated trom a want of manure, flax 
being a great exhauster of the sou, and not produ- 
cing any vegetabie substance which wouid uitimat ly 
benefit it after yielding that crop. | understand, from 
several intelligent persons who have seea this manure 
applied on ditierent farms, that it made the most in- 
terior soil produce good cropsof potatoes, corn, and 
fax ; but as I have not been an eye witness of their 
mode of preparing it, | must be satisfied to state the 
result of the experience which I have had for some 
years both as \o its preparation, and in applying it 
on different soils. 

ihgve already observed, that no part of a farm is 
so well calculated for this practice as headiands :— 
ist, From the soil being deeper on them than on 
other parts of the field; and, 2d/u, From the benefit 
which the land will receive by cutting away such ri- 
sing headlands, and giving it a gradual slope to the 
d,kcs or water-cuts. If su h headlands can be found 
convenient to fallow lands, there will, consequently, 
be much expense saved in carting out the manure ; 
and even the brows or backs of ditches could be con 
verted to this purpose without injury to the fences, 
and, in many instances, would effect a general benefit 
But should any of those resources for suppiying sods 
tail, or that no subsoil calculated for burning can be 
tound on the lands, the surface of grass lands which 
have a good depth of strong soil, may be advantage- 
ously devoted to this purpose- 

It may be said, in objection to this practice, that 








{the injury a piece of grass land so stripped would 


breaks out strongest should be heavily covered, as 


suffer, would be much more than any benefit that the 
manure produced from it could possibly be, for tha: 
the land so stripped could never be beneficial after. 
wards in any way whatever. I shall, therefore, state 
some experiments which I made on this point, and 
leave the reader to judge of the ultimate results, 

First.—1_ stripped abont twenty perches of grass 
land ; the upper soil a loamy sand, the subsoil a poor 
vellow clay, very weak and friable. ‘The upper syij 
was about twelve inches deep, and near ten inches of 
this was cut awayin sods for kilns and burning ; so 
that not more than two inches of the surface soil wags 
left after the manure produced was carted away. The 
twenty perches were then plougned, and manured 
with a well prepared compost heap, and a light dress. 
ing of the burned earth which it had produced, 
ploughed once, and then planted with potatoes: the 
crop proved of good quality and productive. The 
second year it was planted with potatoes in like man. 
ner, and produced as well as the adjoining part of the 
field off which the sward had not been carried. 

Second.-1 practised this the following year ona 
similar piece of land 5 and the result was equally en- 
couraging, indeed more so; for the potatoes were 
better where the sward was taken off, than in the ad- 
jacent part of the ficld which was ploughed out of the 
ley, and manured in the same manner. 
| Ido not, however, mean tu assert, that there are 
not lands which, by such practices, are not in some 
degree deteriorated ; but certainly the deteriorstion 
they suffer is not so serious as is generaliy supposed; 
and I have no doubt, was the land so treated to be 
well cultivated and manured for three years success- 
ively, that it would be effectually restored to its pri. 
mitive state. Now, when we recollect the quanti- 
ty of valuable manure which is obtained from so small] 
a surface, surely it cannot be considered as bad man- 
agement to create a temporary injury, (if such it 
should be,) to obtain a permanent and extensive 
benefit. 

Off the twenty perches, as already stated, I had as 
much manure as dressed two acres abundantly for po. 
tatoes, and which, the following year produced bet. 
ter wheat than was obtained off similar soil by the 
application of the farm-yard dung. LT also tried it for 
turnips the same year, and never had a more even or 
a better crop  uppose then the staple of the twenty 
‘perches to have heen reduced ; query, can it not be 
brought to a sufficient depth by a few deep plouy.- 
ings and judicious manuring, theexpense of which 
would be but tr fling on so small a surface ? 

It is well ascertained, that soil of any descrip- 
tion can be made fertile by exposure to the atmos 
phere ; and the app: arance of soil brought up by deep 
ploughing, should never deter the cultivator from 
trying his skill in this way, Every day’s experience 
shows us, that land which has been dug two spits 
deep becomes more fertile afterwards, although the 
good soil, as it is termed, is turned down, and the 
subsoil brought up: this should evidently convince 
us, that much 1s yet to be learned in the science of 
promoting vegetation. 

I shall now make some observations on the value of 
this manure in general, and show its great advantage 
as a means of extending profitable cultivation, and of 
promoting the comforts of the small farmer and cot- 
ter. 

he number of acres which are fallowed throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. in consequence of the want 
of manure, causes a serious reduction in land pro !uce 
for the consumption of th population of those eoun- 
tries; and this evil must increase progressively as 
tillage is extended, unless a sufficient means of reno- 
vating those lands under cultivation increase in thie 
same proportion. The system so generally practised 
in Ireland, of stimulating the soil by an application of 
lime, and giving it rest by occasionally fallowing, has 
been, at length, found to be unprofitable, and a prac- 
tice which ultimately, on light soils.especially, redu- 
ces them to barrenness When lands are reduced to 
this state, it is no easy matter to treat them judicious- 





some artificial grasses suited to their condition, yet 
the returns from these must be very deficient, and 





ly; for although they may produce light crops of 
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mus’, consequently, be a drawback from the genera 
srofit of a farm. The discovery, therefore, of a cheaj, 
yaluable manure, must be considered as a matter most 
essential to the interest of agriculture ; and that whici, 
ig the most easily obtained, and the most efficacious, 
must be considered as the most beneficial. 

The expense of burning clay in the kiln here des 
cribed, 1s from threepence to fourpence an Irish load, 
or about forty or fifty shillings an Irish acre; and as 
there are but few farms on which some sort of earth 
fit for this purpose cannot be procured, it may be 
safely said, that it is within the reach of every farmer 
to obtain, It is, however, necessary to state, that 
when the sods off light soils are burned, the manure 
produced is not calculated to apply on similar suils, 
but should be put out on tenacious clays, moors, 
or other soils dissimilar to thst prepared for this 
purpose. But strong clay put through this process 
be omes excellent m.nure for soils of the same sort, 
its property is totally altered by torrefaction. Thus 
it will be more advantageous to obtain the strong soil, 
if possible for preparing this kind of manure. 

] have found crops to be much benefitted by mix- 
ing peat mould with burned earth produced from 
light soil, ia the proportion of one-third of the former, 
and tworthirds of the latter substance, especially 
should it be necessary to apply it afterwards on san- 
dy soils. Ltried an experiment on two acres of land 
Jast year to ascertain th.s fully :—one acre was plant- 
ed with potatoes, with the burned earth unmixed with 
any other substance; the other had the peat and 
earth; and the result proved the superiority of the 
two substances blended. The peat mould was dug 
through the earth as soon as the Kilns were fit to 
break down, and left in this state for two months ; 
the heap was then turned, at which time the peat 


was highly fermented from the heat of the ashes and} 
burned earth.’ 1 conceived that the vegetable matter' 
coutained in the peat, and its tendency to retain mois-' 
ture, actcd as an alterative on the soil to which it was 
; de-| strongest. 
fic. ent of vegetable matter, and incapable of retaining. 
\which is generally the case in four or five days, it 


applied, and which, being a rabbit sand, was 


mo sture. 


vards preserving these for the beuctit of their vegeta- 
uon. 

It is a common practice among farmers, both in 
tingland and treland, to dig headlands, old ditches, 
and other waste places, and to collect them for ma- 
sure, by adding some duvg or line through them. 
Mhis is attended with heavy expense Ist, From the 
quantity of dung or lime necessary to make the hea; 
profitable ; and, 2¢y, From the double carting which 
must take place on which it is to be applied. Now, 
ifier ali this expense, the manure obtained is of a ve- 
ry inferior quality to what could be produced by pui- 
ting the earth through the simpie process which | 
have aiready described ; and one load of it would be 
more valuable than double the quantity would be in its 
raw state. Thus a saving of one-half the cost, in cart- 
ing alone, would be effected, one load of burned clay 
being equal to two loads of such compost, besides 
having the dung or line to appropriate to other pur- 
poses, 

It may sometimes happen, ‘that the place off which 
sods can be obtained is so much Cetached, that it 
would be attened with too much expense. and, per- 
haps, great inconvenience, collecting them for a large 
kiln; in this case, large heaps of the sods may be 
made and torrefied in the follwoing manner; viz. 

Let four flues be cut on the surface of the land, 
convenient to where the greater part of the sods can 
be collected, about eight inches deep, and six wide, 
and covered, as before directed, wth strong sods. 
The firing is then to be placed on the centre, where 
tne four flues meet, which must be sironger, in pro- 
portion, than what would be necessary for a close kiln, 
as the burning of the sods in this manner will en- 
tirely depend on the strength of the fire, and the judi- 
cious manner in which the sods are placed on tie 





heaps. The kindling should be perfectly covered 
with sods before it is lighted, and then piled heavily 
as soon as it is well kindled, but observing to cover 
those places first from which the smoke issues the 
Two of the flues should be stopped as 
before directed ; and when the heap ceases burning, 


Burned earth may be d-pended on as a manure fit) should be covered weil with the surrounding soil, and 
to produce abundant turnip crops of every deser:ption, | jeft so for some weeks before it is broken Cown or 
on a variety of soils; even the Swedes, so difficult to! tuned. 


grow on light soils, wili prove a more luxuriant crop 
with this manure, than with farm yard dung, and are 
less liable to be cut off by the fly. For those crops, 
however, it shouid be well prepared by breaking down 
the kilns as soon as they are sufficientiy burned, and 
by pulverizing the sols, and mixing the ashes through 
them; and this should be repeated a third or fourth 
time ifnecessary. 

It may be supposed by some, that any crop sown 
on this manure would be precarious in a dry season, 
not containing, as they may conceive, any enriching 
quality or properties to preserve moisture. But this 
is by no means the case; for it will be found, that an 
application of torrefied earth makes the land on which 
it is applied more capable cf absorbing moisture from 
the atmosphere, and, by minutely dividing the soil, 
the roots of plants can search more freely for nour 
ishment.* I have often observed, that farm-yard dung, 
unless very well prepared, does not, in excessive dry 
seasons, supply sufficient moisture to the roots of 
plants; and that, during such seasons, crops sown 
on ashes or burned earth, have uniformly thriven, 
While those in dunged land have gradually declined. 
I state this to show more clearly the wonderful pro- 
perty of all burned and torrefied substances iu absorb- 
ing the food of plants from the atmosphere, and after- 

* It is well known that burned clay, after being 
Feduced to powder, will not again coalesce, $0 4s to 
be formed into a brick, unless it has becn treited 
with the acids, The powder of burned clay lis a!- 
Ways im that happy medium between cohesion and re- 
pulsion of th particles, which, as has been already 
obs rved, is best adapted to divide the particles of 
Water, ana give admission to the roots of vegetables. 
I have Jong remarked with surprise, the wonderful 
power of fertility which this substance, discovers whe- 
ther ina body by itself, or mixed with raw earths.” 
—Naismyth’s Elements of Agriculture, p. 340, 





Sods burned in this manner do not produce such 
good manure as ina regular kiln; neither does a cer- 
tain quantity of firing prove so prouuctive in those 
round heaps, as it does in kilns ; it is, therefore, onl, 
necessity that should cause the adoption of this mode 
instead of the regular kiln. By this it will appear, 
that, by the erection of the Walls. the heat is retained 
effectually, and will often continue for six or eight 
weeks after they have done burning; whereas, in the 
round heaps the air having the ‘ull power on the 
surface, the internal heat is soo checked; besides, 
the walls ultimately become manure, and the expense 
of erecting them is but trifling, 

Burned earth is an excellent manure for garden 
seeds, especially when applied on rich soils which 
have been often dunged, or inclined to weeds: it 
doss not engender slugs or woris, and is, therefore, 
well calculated for such plants as are liable to be 
cut off by those insects. 

On the whole, it must be considered as x most va- 
jluable addit on to the farmer’s means of cuilivation 
and improvement ; and fam satisfied, that it only 
requires to be kaown to entitle it to this Character. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT 

The Committee on Agricul:urai Experiments sub- 
mit fur the consideration of the Board, the following. 
in addition to their Report dated the Llth of Octo- 
ber jast, to wit: 

That Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, in the 
county of Worcester, 1s eatitied to the Society’s pre 
ium of tweaty dollars, for having raised the great 
‘st quantity of Potatoes, being five nun red and fifty 
ove and a haif ousheis, on one acre of land Mr. 
Willams has been asuccessful competitor fur some 


ofthe premiums offered by the Trustees, three years 
a succession, which must be attributed to his skill 
husbandry, and to the excellent management 
of his agricultural concerns. In his communication 
‘a the Committee, he states, that “he planted 24 
uishels of potatoes, 3 of which were the Irish Ap- 
ile, socalled, imported from Liverpool, last winter, 
3 the Fitchburg Whites, and the remainder the Rio de 
iit Plata Reds. The relative yield between the Eu. 
vupean, American, and South American, resulted in 
favour of the reds of La Plata; yet in quality, for 
the table especially, the lrish are far superior to eith- 
er, and ripen four weeks earlier than the other kinds.”? 
Phe entire expense of cultivating this acre of land 
A potatoes, including the value of the manure, was 
etghty-four dollars and ninety-eight cents Mr Wil- 
liams also claims the premium of thirty dollars, for 
having raised the greatest quantity of Spring Wheat, 
on one acre. The Coinmittee, however, cid not con- 
sider him to be entitled to said premium, the quantity 
raised not exceeding a medium crop for Massachu- 
settss in his letter to the Committee, he says, 
“The extreme drought of the season will account 
for a crop of no more than twenty bushels and twelve 
quarts of wheat from the acre.” 

That Messrs. Tristram, and Henry Little, of New- 
oury, in the County of Essex, are entitled to the So- 
ciety’s premium of thirty collars, for having raised 
the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, being one hun- 
dred and five bush -ls and six quarts of sound corn, 
on one acre. In their statement they say, “ The seed 
was the eight rowed yellow corn, selected in the 
field, from the most fruitful, thrifty stalks ofthe pre- 
ceding crop, four or five kernels put into each hill 
—the hills were four feet by three feet apart: it was 
hoed three times, and the vacant hills filled up the 
first and second hoeing by transplanting from those 
that had tour or five stalks, calculat.ng to have three 
stalks in each hill.’"—The entire expense of cultivat- 
ing the acre, including the cost of the manure, was 
thirty-nine dollars. Messrs. T. and H_. Little are also 
entitled to the premium of twenty dollars for having 
raised the greatest quantity of common English Tur. 
nips, on one acre, being seven hundred and fifty-one 
bushels, “ completely trimmed, fit for the market— 
about two huudred bushels have been sold, some of 
them were sold by the ton, and have becn weighed, 
id we find that they weigh fifty-four pounds to the 
bushel. The land was ploughed with a borse, anda 
double mould board plough, in ridges three feet apart 
—one row was sowed on each ridge, with a machine, 
which took one pound of seed, andahand roller was 
made to pass over each ridge, which completed the 
sowing, which wason the fourth of July When they 
were out of the way of the fly, they were thinned, 
to the distance of one foot apart, on the ridges; 
they were twice ploughed and hoed: about the last 
of October they were harvested ” ‘The entire expense 
of cultivating the acre, including sixteen dollars, the 
cost of nine cords of manure, was thirty-two dollars 
and thirty-three cents. 

Phat John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, in the County 
of Norfoik, is entitled to the Society’s premium of 
twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest quanti- 
ty of Mangel-Wurtzel, being six hundred and forty- 
tour bushcis, on one acre. Mr. P. states to th: Com. 
mittee as follows: ‘ The soil is a rich light loam, 
ona hard, gravelly bottom, on a hiil descending to 
the south, having sixty apple trees in the above space, 
weraging fliteen feet high, which obliged me to 
have the rows directly up and down hill. The heavy 
rains Washe?t and very much injured the crop ; could 
the rows have been across. I doubt not one third more 
itleast of roots would have been grained, ‘The entire 
expense of culuvating the acre, including 46 dollars for 
twenty-three loads of co Npost Manure, was Sixty-nine 
dollars and seventy-five cents, being 10}? cents per 
bushel, of fifty-six pounds weight ; besides a large 
quantity of th.ion.ngs during the season, and also of 
teaves atthe tim: of harvesting, Having succeeded 
perfectly in preserving my roots in the ground last 
winter, as published m the Repository, No, 3, vol 6. 
1 have this year deposited, 10 precisely the same mane 
ner, most of the above crop, and atso about four hun- 





dred and fifty bushels of Ruta Baga.’ Mr. Prince is 
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also entitied tothe premium of twenty dollars, tor 
having raised the greatest quantity of Flax, being at 
the rate of six hundred and nine pounds to the acre. 
** Having the grounds previously ploughed and har- 
rowed, with Bennett’s broad cast sowing machine, | 
sowed clover, herds grass, and red top seeds, on three 
quarters of an acre and thirty-seven rods, which were 
deeply harrowe. in, and then one bushel end a half of 
the best cleaned flax seed I couid procure, was sown 
on the land, with the same machine, and very lightly 
harrowed and rolled. This method was adopted, 
that the roots of the grass might be decper than the 
flax, so as not to be distucicd in pulling the flax, So 
few weeds made their appearance, that no attention 
was paid tothem., Op the <oth of May, finding the 
worm Was attacking the Uax, I spread on one hali 
dry ushes, and on the other half, plaster of paris, 
which had the desired effect of checking them Noth- 
ing further was done till the Aax was pulled, on the 
Q7th and 28th of July. Eleven bushels of secd, of an 
excellent quality, cleansed by Hotchkiss’s new ma- 
chine, were produced, notwithstanding the yellow 
birds had taken a large share. The soil isa rich, deep 
loam, on a gravelly bottom, and has six y seven ap- 
ple and pear trees, from 1U to 20 feet high, growing 
on it, which produced much shade, and of course, 
must have injured the crop.” A specimen of the 
flax, which is of a very good quality, well cleaned, 
anc prepared for spinning, accompanies this report. 

That E. Hersey Derby E-q. of Salem, in the Coun- 
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average of the held. [tis my velict, tiat fo DUstu is 
ot corn, and 3 or 400 bushels of ruta baga, (or 2 or 
300 bushels of potatoes) can be raised on one acre 
of good rich ground, cultivated in this way; but the 
corn must be sowed very thick in rows, 8 feet apart, 
and the ditch well filled with fine mellow earth, and 
plenty of manure; vor is it an expensive mode ot 
culture, considering the great crop to be obtained 
The cross ploughing and furrowing is extra work ; 
but this itis, with the aid of the harrow, that makes 
he great crop, if sowed in wide rows, as my experi- 
iment this year proves, having got at the rate of 1.2 
bushels and 24-52 to the acre, in this way ; and in the 
narrow rows, With more exhaustion of the land, only 
87 and 24-52 bushels ”—Your Committee have not 
awarded to Mr. Shepherd the premium claimed by 
tim. The wiath of the rows, as reconimended, ta- 
vors unquestionably very much the growth of the 
corn ; and the crop, taking into the calculation the 
round actually occupied by it, was certainly very 
great; sull your Commitiee are not convinced that 





Mr. Shepherd is entitled to the premium for making 
the most satisfactory experiment for ascertaining the 
best mode of raising Indian corn. Much praise is due 
to Mr. Shepherd, tor the extensive and correct man- 
wer in Which he has, for several years past, cultivated 
one of the finest farms in New-Engiand. Mr. Shc p- 
herd also claims the Society’s premium of thirty dol- 
lars, for introducing a grass superior to any before 
jcullivated in this state, which your Committee would 


ty of Essex, is entitled to the Society’s premium of |most gladly award to him, could they, after due con- 
twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest quan- sideration, believe him to be entitled to it; but from 
tity of Cabbages, being forty-three tons, nineteen their own observation, and the best information they 
hundred and ten pounds weight, on one acre. jhave been able to obtain, they entertain doubts if the 

Mr Derby is also entitled to the premium of thir-|clover supposed by him to be altogether a new one, 
ty dollars, for having raised the greatest quantity of be such ”—** The stalk,’’ says Mr. Shepherd, in bis 
Vegetables, (grain, peas and beans excepted) for letter to the Committee, “1s very small, and when 
winter consumption, of the stock on his own farm, It) ready to cut for hay, the whole field looks like a cher- 
will be seen by the certificates produced by Mr. Der-|ry tree fuily ripe It never lodges; ana nothing can 
by, and which accompany this report, that he raised|exceed the beauty of the field when in fall blossom ; 
the last season on his farm, 749 bushels of Mangel)it is short and does not yield, the first cutting, so 
Wurtzel, 550 bushels of Carrots, 526 bushels of Swe-|great a burthen as the common clover, but in a sea- 


dish Turnips, 1288 bushels of Potatoes, 126 bushels|son much more ; it will remain in the ground, anc 


of Russian Radishes, 757 bushels of common English 
Turnips, 43 tons and 19 hundred weight of Cabbages, 
and 15 ox-cart loads of Pumpkins. 

That Mr. David Little, of Newbury, in the County 
of Essex, is entitled to the Socicty’s premium of 
twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest quanti- 
ty of Kuta Baga, being six hundred and 88 bush- 
eis, on one acre. ‘ The seed was sowed on the 12th 
and 13th of June, one row on each ridge, which took 
S-4ths of a pound of seed, and coverec with a light 
harrow, drawn by a horse, lengthways of the rows. 
July Sth, commenced ploughing between the rows, 
hoed and thinned them to the distance of about 10 or 
$2 inches. They were twice hved and ploughed ; the 
8th dsy of November commenced harvesting ;—six 
men and four bour boys pulled and trimmed off the 
tops fit for market, in five hours ; they were then 
meusurced—the product was six hundred and 88 
bushels.” The entire expense of cultivating the 
acre, including the cost of four cords of manure, was 
twenty-three dollars and seventy-nine cents Mr. Lit- 
tle also raised five hundred and thirty bushels of com- 
mon Heets on one acre. 

That Mr Willam Mears, of Marblehead, is entitled 
to the Society’s premium of twenty dollars, for hav 
ing raised the greatest quantity of white Beans; being 
thirty-two bushels and tour quarts, on one acre. 

That Vhomas Shepherd of Northamptor, in the 
County of Ilamsphire, claimed the Society’s premi- 
um of thirty dollars, for making the most satisfactory 
exper:ment to ascertain the best mode of raising In- 
dian Corn ; having raised sixty one bushels and twelve 
gnarts of corn, and one hundeed sixty bushels of ruta 
baya, on one acre. In his letter to the Committee, 
Mr. Shepherd makes the following statement :— 
*§ ‘he acre was sowed in alternate rows o! corn, and 
ruta baga, the corn rows being 8 feet apart. The 
whole fieid of nearly 20 acres, except the acre that 
produced 87 bushels and 24-32, was sowed in rows 
8 tect apart; and the half .cre, which yielded 61 
bushels and 12 quarts was not better than a fair 


yield a crop the third year, but perhaps it seeds it- 
Iseif partly—it will do two years. being satisfied 
that the second crop would give seed before the frost 
jset in, Lhave this year made the second trial, with 
\the most complete success. having obtained from the 
‘rowen clover nearly two hundred pounds of seed to 
the acre ” It is understood by your Committe to be 
the general practice with the farmers in the states o1 
Connecticut, New tlampshire, and some parts of 
| Massachusetts, to procure their seed from the se 
iconu crop of red clover. In Pennsylvania, says Dr. 
| Mease, in his Domestic Encyclopedia, the Pratense, 
jor common red clover, annually produces three or 
four crops for two years at least ; the seed is col 
lected both from the first and second crop, but prin 
cipaily from the former. Mr, Ehot wrote his Trea- 
use on Husbandry, a work held in high reputation by 
all agriculturists, more than seventy years ago; he 
says, land in good heart will bear two crojis of clover 
in a season, and recommends saving the second crop 
for seed, 

Claims for premiums were also exhibited to your 
committee by Thomas Shepiicerd, Esq for having 
raised eighty seven busheis and 3-4ths of a bushel of 
ludian Corn, on one ucre. 
Westtord, in the County of Middlesex, for having 
raised seventy-eight bushels and five quarts of Indian 
Corn, on one acre Mr Join Dwinell, of Salem, for 
h ving raised five hundred and twenty bushels of Car. 
rots on one acre; and on the like quantity of land, 
five hundred and eighteen and a half bushels of Po- 
tatoes.— And John Prince, bsq. for having raised the 
greatest quantity of Vegetables, (grain, peas & beans 
excepted,) for winter consumption of the Stock on 
bis own farm, 

For raising the greatest quantity of parsnips, com 
mon beets, onions and dry peas—for proving by actual 
-Xperiment, the best season, and mode of laying down 
lands to the grass whether Spring, summer, or Fal: 
s-cding be preterabic, and wits or without grain, on 
enue soils---for soiling Cattle--for turning in green 
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crops as a manure—for the greatest Guanticy of void 
honey, and superior skill in the management of b. 6 

tor the best mode of rearing, feeding, and fatten), 
neat cattle—for the best superfine flour, manufactur. 
ed in the state of Massachusetts, from wheat raised 
in this State—no claims for premiums were made ; 
these several objects are of great importance to the 
Agriculturists of this Commonwealth, and ceserve, 
und the Committee hope will have their attention, in 
the coming year. 
By order of the Committee, 
THOS, L. WINTHROP, Chairman, 
Beston, Dec, 22, 1821. 
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